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PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


ee a Prayer of  Thankégivitie 
Chorus of male voices ; 


SELECTIONS FROM Hanpet’s MessIau 
There were shepherds abiding in the field 
And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon them 


1 EGE Nil eal AHR ea el a Mle a Mrs. Williams 
Ee ere ee Chorus 
Raeenese fath Dome our griefs; cui. Gade ee Chorus 


How inet are the feet | 
PRES ONT LET RE SR a OS BN I i Mrs. Williams . 


Hallelujah! ie SARL ENON, GEL NIG AR ARMMR AHR pce cRBO OPP, ORS Chorus 
Mendelssohn “It is enough” from Elijah 
Jae SEIS LO Ca AONE EERE OL Se ROR SI a Sa ONG DAE Mr. Flint 
py ECR yy Sk LL ala UL A ANA al a ARRON 5 lp HS Gallia 
Mrs. Williams ani Chorus 
SOLOISTS 


GRACE BONNER WILLIAMS, Soprano 
WILLARD FLINT, Bass 


BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
J. W. CROWLEY, Principal 





The price of tickets for these concerts is 35 cents each. 
No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children 


ANNOTATIONS BY WILLIAM LESTER BATES, MASTER, - 
~LOWELL SCHOOL, BOSTON 


KREMSER’S PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 


This chorus, beautiful in its simplicity is an arrangement of an old 
“Folk Song” of the Netherlands. Note the gradual crescendo from 
the hushed pianissimo of the first. stanza, to the grand fortissimo of 
the close. 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL like the. great Bach was 
born in Germany in 1685, but unlike his contemporary, received much 
of his musical education in Italy, and his style is therefore influenced 
to a considerable extent by the Italian school. 

He showed great talent for things musical at an early age, writing 
instrumental trios at the age of nine, and later playing well on the 
organ, violin, clavier, and oboe, the latter being his favorite instrument. 


The Oratorio, of which the “Messiah” is a type, is, like the Opera, 
a musical work of large proportions for soloists and chorus with or- | 
chestral and often organ accompaniment. Though often dramatic in 
its style, the Oratorio is sung without dramatic action or scenery, 
and tends usually to the serious and reflective and to the use of the 
more involved or contrapuntal forms of music. For these reasons the 
Oratorio has come to be more and more, strictly speaking, Concert 
Music, although having some of the qualities of Ecclesiastical Music, © 
being usually based upon some religious theme. The text of the “Mes- 
siah” is taken from the Bible and arranged by Charles Jennings, and 
not by Handel as it is sometimes erroneously stated. The separation — 
of the Oratorio from theatrical accessories makes possible a greater 
development of the chorus as a means of musical expression than in 
Opera, thus making the Oratorio more essentially a choral work. 


The first selections from the “Messiah” on the program are Recita- 
tives sung by the soprano soloist. They are, as their name implies, 
forms of song in which the singer recites or declaims the text with little 
melody, rhythm or so-called musical “form.” The Recitative is used 
often in both Opera and Oratorio for descriptive or explanatory text 
in more or less dramatic form. 


There are four of these Recitatives, each with its own distinctive 
orchestration and leading immediately to the Chorus, “Glory to God” 
representing the song of the “Heavenly Host.” 


The two choruses that follow are among the less intricate of the 
work, the voices for the most part moving along together. In the first, 


“Surely. He Hath Borne Our Griefs” the sombre chanting of the voices 
against the staccato chords of the orchestra expresses well the thought 
of the text. | | 

The soprano air “How Beautiful Are the Feet of Them That Preach” 
is one of the shorter solos of the “Messiah” that unfortunately 1s often 
omitted at a performance of the Oratorio. 


It is a lovely little Pastorale which appeals in its simplicity in con- 
trast to the more involved parts of the work. Note the charming con- - 
trast in orchestral color as the strings and wood winds in a sort of dia- 
logue, sing their little phrases in the accompaniment. 


The “Hallelujah Chorus,” perhaps the best known chorus of the 
Oratorio, never fails to thrill by its brilliancy. It is said that at the first 
performance of the Oratorio in Dublin, April 13, 1742, King George II, 
who was present, was so enthused by this chorus that he stood and 
remained standing during the singing of the chorus. The audience of 
course, respectfully followed his lead and stood also. This custom has 
become quite general and: now at a performance of the “Messiah” the 
audience invariably rises at the first chords of the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
and remains standing throughout, not only on account of the time- 
honored custom, but as a tribute to the nobility of the music and the 
sentiment of the words expressed. 


While this music of these old masters may sound strange to our ears — 
with its intricacies and its elaborate “embroideries,” we must remember 
that they wrote in the musical idiom of the time which is quite as 
characteristic of their music as were the furbelows, laces and ruffles of 
their dress. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY was born in Germany, 


but unlike many great musicians, in the midst of refinement and ma- 
terial prosperity. He represents the best of sound, many sided but con- 
servative musical culture. 


He wrote much for Orchestra, Pianoforte, Organ, and Voice, always 
in “good form” but replete with life and power. 


The Oratorio of Elijah was first performed at Birmingham in 1846, 
where it was enthusiastically received. Mendelssohn conducted it him- 
self, and returned to England many times to direct its performance. 


The Aria “It Is Enough” is the only number from this Oratorio that 
is sung. It is a bass solo with two distinct themes. It begins with the 
despairing cry of the prophet, who implores God to take away his life. 
The second theme is a dramatic and fiery denunciation of his people, 


who have turned away. from God. .. The first theme returns and thus 
the Aria ends with the same lament with which it began, a sort of sigh 
as the cellos hum it over at the very close. 


| GOUNOD’S GALLIA af 
CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. (1818-1893). Born in Paris 


and descended from a family of artists, grew up in an atmosphere of 
art and beauty, and most of his early education with the exception of 
three or four years in Italy, was obtained in his native city. 


He was always deeply. religious and even contemplated taking ec- 
clesiastic orders. We are therefore not surprised to learn that much 
of his work was along religious iki although probably his best known 
work is his grand Opera “F aust,” which is still one of the most popular 
operas ever written. 


“Gallia” is a short, musical work called a “Motet,”—-a work originally » 
designed to be sung in Church and written in a style in contrast to the 
“Plain Song” of the remainder of the service. The text of “Gallia” like 
the “Messiah” is adapted from the Holy Scriptures and was written at 
the time of the capture of the city of Paris by the Germans in the 
Franco-Prussian War. The “City that was widowed, she that was full 
of people” was Gounod’s own beloved Paris for whom he laments and 
whom he implores to “turn unto the Lord.” 


